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REFERENCE WORK IN 
SPECIAL NEW ZEALAND 
COLLECTIONS 


NOLA MILLAR 


NEW ZEALAND historical writings in all fields average about forty a 
year, a figure which does not include the lesser crop of histories— 
parish, school, and business firm.* To this number must be added the 
vast yield of periodical literature and unpublished work in projects and 
theses. For this large output, most writers have called upon the 
resources of the special New Zealand collections in the country and 


* A list, omitting most school and church jubilee pamphlets, covering the 
years 1948-1954, totals 265 published works. 


This paper was presented at the Seminar for Librarians of New Zealand 
Collections held at the N.Z.L.A. Conference, Christchurch, 23rd February 
1956. 
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upon the services of their Reference staff, to guide them beyond the 
obvious sources in which material may be found. In New Zealand 
collections, open access to all the book stock is the exception. Where 
then is the layman to start? It is the concern of the Reference 
Librarian not to find the answers for research students but to lead 
them to source material. 


Reference librarians are in the position of continually compiling 
small subject bibliographies to supplement the general bibliographic 
aids. As I see it, the Reference Librarian has a first duty to investigate 
thoroughly the resources of his own library, then to record material 
found for current requests, and as far as possible anticipate future 
demands by noting unlikely sources of information as he comes upon 
them. For many reasons he should, as an auxiliary to the library's 
main catalogues, compile a Reference Catalogue which gives brief 
bibliographical notes of material found. 


Our first need is to develop aids to research within our own library. 
With material information scattered so widely in newspapers, 
pamphlets, manuscripts, and books, the research student in New 
Zealand has to cast a very wide net. The Reference Librarian guides 
the student to sources beyond those listed in the author and subject 
catalogues. With so few assistants trained specifically in New Zealand 
work, we need to develop special reference aids to help our juniors 
and our successors so that they need not climb laboriously the same 
steep ascent we ourselves may have made. 

My predecessor as Reference Librarian at the Alexander Turnbull 
Library, Miss Alice Woodhouse, is a remarkable woman. She knew 
New Zealand history well and the library’s resources better. For many 
reference enquiries she could go directly to the right source. But she 
took her knowledge with her. As her successor, meeting many of the 
same, or similar enquiries, | had to start at the beginning. There was 
no record of past work done. So that junior and future members of 
the staff could use the information I had gathered, and build on my 
work, I concentrated on filing in the Reference Catalogue lists of 
sources to answer the recurring enquiries,** e.g., suburban histories, 
local landmarks, etc. As well, | rough indexed the library’s New 
Zealand pamphlets, New Zealand description and travel, and New 
Zealand history sections with an eye to future enquiries, and filed the 
results in the Reference Catalogue. Victoria College Library now has 
a similar Reference Catalogue, not, of course, confined to New Zea- 


** After this system had been in force for three years I was visited (my first 
such experience in fifteen years) by a Government Inspector who informed 
me I was wasting my own and the Government’s time in recording this 
information. It was some solace to me, that, as I had recently produced 
Nikolai Gogol’s satire “The Government Inspector”, I knew all about them. 
At the time of the inspector’s visit (1950) I was working on an enquiry 
(and recording the results) of the recurring and disastrous flooding of the 
Wangaehu river caused by the overflowing of the crater lake on Mount 
Ruapehu! 
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land material, which includes many hundreds of references to infor- 
mation in the books and newspaper clippings of the Fildes and Stout 
special collections of New Zealand books. 

This building on work done and minimising duplication of effort 
seems to me a cardinal point in any library’s programme, and one 
which might be carried further in collaboration and co-ordination of 
effort between fellow librarians of New Zealand collections. 

One of the major problems facing the research student is the 
accessibility of New Zealand works. To the Reference Librarian the 
rare New Zealand book bears the fascinating legend “Drink Me” but 
to the curator-librarian these magic letters often read “Touch Not.” 
Alice’s vision remains the more abiding. It is easy to be contemptuous 
of this sitting on knowledge by the denial of free use of books in 
order to preserve their outward condition but the custodian of a New 
Zealand collection is torn between his duty as a librarian to help 
disseminate knowledge, to let in the light, and his concern for the 
preservation of rare material. The reference staff should, therefore, be 
increasingly aware of the contents of that rare material so that fruit- 
less searching by many hands will not subject the volumes to constant 
wear and tear. Perhaps there is some further solution to the problem 
—a minimum number of copies of early New Zealand works kept in 
cold storage in a central reserve; or documentary reproduction of the 
more rare material in a collection, the copies of which would be 
available for open access to readers. Certainly the more indexes we 
make to these books the less need there will be to handle the books 
themselves unnecessarily. 

The Reference Catalogue generally lists the unexpected source; it 
does not duplicate ground covered in the standard reference work or 
in a library’s catalogue. For instance, the entry for G. A. Selwyn 
does not record any of the biographies or the references to be found 
in the index to Hocken’s Bibliography of New Zealand, but the more 
elusive, sometimes fragmentary references in:* 

Fremantle, E. R. The navy as I have known it. 1904. 

Cracroft, Peter. Journal of Captain Cracroft, H.M.S. Niger. vol. 2, 

1860-61. 

Gambier, J. W. Links in my life on land and sea. 1907. 

Mundy, G. C. Our Antipodes. 1852. 

Dillon, C. A. The Dillon letters. 1954. 

Godley, Charlotte. Letters from early New Zealand, 1850-53. 

Young, Rev. R. The Southern world, 1854. 

Wayte, G. Prospecting: or, Eighteen months in Australia and New 

Zealand. 1879. 

Smythe, Mrs. S. M. Ten months in the Fiji Islands. 1864. 

The Reference Catalogue, then, provides subject bibliographies in 
miniature. 

To the one I am compiling at Victoria College, | have added New 
Zealand entries in periodicals not covered by the Subject Index to 
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New Zealand Periodicals or articles in periodicals published prior to 
1941. Here also appear references to New Zealand-born authors like 
Sidney Goodsir Smith and E. O. Mousley whose names do not appear } 
in standard N.Z. reference works. From many subject bibliographies 
in the library | have abstracted New Zealand references otherwise 
unrecorded. All this of course is a gradual process of noting passing 
references likely to be of use in the future. 






Other guides to sources of information are portraits, obituaries, and 
illustrations indexes to New Zealand books and newspapers. At the 
Alexander Turnbull Library the Portrait index, begun some years 
before the Reference Catalogue and covering a wider range of books 
indexed, leads to many and obscure references to people in all ranks 
of life. An Illustrations index to New Zealand books and manuscripts 
also is an aid to research in local history of district, parish, or school. 

Our second need is exchange of information between libraries doing 
similar work. We want to know what the other fellow is doing. If an 
indexing project is being done in Dunedin, let us know of it in Well- 
ington. With so much to do, let us not waste opportunity by too much 
duplication of work. 





Perhaps this seminar may give us the chance to learn and record 
what particular New Zealand reference aids each library is developing. 
Perhaps the National Library Centre could give us an information 
sheet that records indexes compiled, bibliographies made, a finding 
list of manuscripts, etc. We badly need some system of exchanging 
information and, where possible, reference aids. When indexes are 
made to rare books a copy might be sent to each library that 
houses a special New Zealand collection, or at least to each main 
city. The New Zealand subject bibliographies compiled by the 
Library School might be distributed in the same way. A Union list 
of manuscripts would be a useful guide for librarians and students. 
We appear to need an information bureau to serve libraries where 
New Zealand research is done. We want to know as well what 
material Australia has, and what work is being done there. 


Our third need is to plan or co-ordinate our efforts so that among 
different libraries, as within a library, we have as little wasteful dupli- 
cation as possible. This would be prevented in large measure by an 
information sheet and an exchange service of indexes, etc. 


Indexes are wanted to early New Zealand books and pamphlets, 
periodicals, and newspapers (current as well as past, for the present 
is tomorrow’s history). Perhaps the reference staff of public libraries 
could be responsible for the current newspapers and reference libraries 
for the past. 

Newspapers play so great a part in research in New Zealand that 
I think that librarians should make a drive to have as complete a 


*Selections from the Reference Catalogue at Victoria University College 
Library. 
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file as possible of at least one of a city’s newspapers held in that city, 
either originals or microfilm copies. The lack of centralisation of 
holdings in a file is continually frustrating. In Auckland for instance 
we should expect to find as complete a file as possible of Auckland 
papers, but at present we must call on the British Museum, the 
Hocken, and the General Assembly libraries to fill the gaps. 

As with newspapers, so with books and manuscripts, there is an 
urgent need for a co-ordinated plan to fill in the gaps so that the 
main sources for local history (or copies of these sources) are 
available locally. This is a matter of policy for chief librarians. Refer- 
ence librarians can only record the constant frustration of incomplete 
holdings and a lack of clearly defined policy in remedying this. 

Perhaps from this seminar there will grow a more closely knit 
association of those who share the same problems in the field of 
reference work in libraries with special New Zealand collections. 
Sharing and fighting these problems may draw us together to build 
firmly on the good work already done. 


NATIONAL AND STATE 
LIBRARY DEVELOPMENT 


A. G. W. DUNNINGHAM 
(concluded) 


Tennessee is the best example of a state which, in the past, set up 
state service depots similar to the Country Library Service depots in 
New Zealand, but which has now reached the stage where the libraries 
grouped around each of the depots will shortly be able to take over the 
service and administer it for themselves. Tennessee has an area about 
equal to that of the North Island, and it has a population of two 
millions. Almost the whole of the state has now been covered by 
nine large library regions. No library region in Tennessee has a 
population of less than 100,000. To each region the state assigns two 
trained librarians, two clerical assistants and a bookmobile. The 
regional librarian purchases with state-aid funds and co-ordinates his 
book selection with that of the co-operating counties. In four of the 
nine regions, regional library beards have already been established and 
in one region the counties are already pooling their funds for book 
buying and pooling funds for the employment of specialist staff. In 
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the opinion of the State Library, this region is now ready for complete 
autonomy, and the recently prepared regional library law makes it 
possible for a regional library board to be set up which can receive 
funds from the co-operating counties and from the State Library for 
the administration of the autonomous regional library. In Tennessee 
the co-operating counties are asked to contract with the State Library 
for maintenance of the service for at least three years. 

This seemed to me to be the best example that I saw overseas ot 
the way in which state service depots can develop gradually into the 
autonomous library districts of regions. 

From what | have been saying, it will, | hope, become clear that 
state library policy in America is not necessarily to develop a large 
state library for the sake of having a large state library. The aim 
of many state libraries is to achieve effective deployment of resources 
in materials and in trained staff throughout the state. If this decentrali- 
sation of resources throughout the state can be achieved, the state 
library is left with very much reduced responsibility and is able to 
concentrate on the work of co-ordination of resources and the purchase 
of more highly specialised materials which are not bought by any 
of the districts or regions throughout the state. If each region within 
the state can buy about 5,000 titles of the current book output, it is 
not necessary for the state library to buy these titles in heavy duplica- 
tion, if at all, unless some of them happen to be needed for the 
legislative reference work of the state library. 

In Britain, also, there is the same concern with the deployment of 
resources. The McColvin Report of 1942 recommended the co- 
operation of local authorities within units of about 300,000 population 
or larger. These units could have been self-sufficient and could have 
bought the whole of the current book output of any importance. 
Failure to carry out this plan has meant that the nine regions in 
Britain have had to consider means by which regional self-sufficiency 
can be achieved, at least in materials in the English language. Vollans 
has suggested that each of the regions in Britain should be able 
to provide any item of any value from the current book production 
in the English language and that the national union catalogue should 
not, in future, be needed for the location of English materials, as 
from a given date. 


It is hard to see how these agreements for regional coverage will 
be worked out successfully in Britain; and it is good to know that, 
by postal ballot, the Library Association last year affirmed its belief in 
the establishment of larger units of library service. The minimum 
unit suggested is one with a minimum income of £15,000 per annum. 
And the Council of the Association hoped that this might be regarded 
as a recommendation to smaller units to co-operate with counties. 
Britain is, therefore, at present, very much concerned with the develop- 
ment of adequate units of library service, and with the more efficient 
deployment of resources, both in books and in staff. 
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The budget suggested for the minimum unit in Britain is: 
Staff £5,855 
Books £6,750 
Buildings £5,100 
Total £17,705 (or the compromise figure of £15,000). 


This is not very different from the minimum unit suggested as 
suitable in states where Lowell Martin has been adviser, i.e., in 
Missouri and New Jersey. 

Each of the Scandinavian countries has had to devise a system 
for the development of public library service through very small 
local body units. In each case, it has been possible to give state aid 
through county or central libraries for the organisation of inter-library 
co-operation. 

The most successful attempt is being made in Denmark, where the 
local units within a county are providing funds for the development 
of “joint book collections” which supplement the materials circulated 
by the central library throughout the county. Each of the Scandinavian 
countries has been fortunate in having county units large enough 
to be used for this purpose. 


But, even in Denmark, the chief impression gained is of the pains- 
taking building-up of small static local collections, with the advice of 
county librarians, instead of the co-operative use of large and mobile 
county book collections. 


The reason for so many small and nearly static book collections in 
Scandinavia may be that the range of books available in print in 
any one of the Scandinavian languages is less than the range available 
in the English language. We are used to techniques of circulation 
which are appropriate to the obligation to use effectively as wide a 
range as possible of the good material that is available. 

In Indonesia about 15,000 small static libraries have been established. 
But this is a service in a new language, and there have been only 
about 10,000 titles published in Bahasa Indonesia, of which not more 
than about 2,000 remain in print. From the annual output of about 
1,000 new titles, some titles are selected each year for general distribu- 
tion to all libraries. This is a technique by which public library 
collections have been established and it can very easily be developed in 
the future, for in Indonesia there are virtually no local authorities—or, 
to be more accurate, all local levels of government receive their funds 
from the central government in Djakarta. It is, therefore, very easy 
to plan a national programme of public libraries and to carry it into 
effect. There is, however, real local participation in the provision of 
accommodation and volunteer labour for the issue of books. Indonesia 
has over 20,000 volunteer librarians. 

Indonesia is developing seven university libraries—five of them 
almost from the beginning—and there are many special libraries in 
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government departments in Djakarta and in the provinces. Twelve 
provincial libraries, one for each province, are also being developed 
to act as the co-ordinating centres for provincial library work. It is 
not proposed that one single, large, national book collection should 
be developed in Djakarta, but that each province should carefully 
build up the book collection appropriate to its needs. Djakarta is, of 
course, one of the provinces. The whole national programme of library 
development in Indonesia is co-ordinated by the National Library 
Board. 


At the beginning of this talk I listed the library projects which | 
think we are doing well in New Zealand: inter-library loan, union 
listing of books and serials, the index to New Zealand periodicals, 
the current national bibliography, etc. | have not attempted to discuss 
the overseas equivalents of any of these projects. What I have been 
interested in is the basic aim of any national or state system to achieve 
complete coverage of the entire county with library service. It is in 
this that we have not been successful in New Zealand. We have almost 
complete coverage of boroughs, but we have very little coverage in 
counties. About 700,000, more than one third of the population of 
New Zealand and including most of New Zealand’s rural population, 
live in areas which do not provide funds for library service. This is 
something which would puzzle Indonesian librarians, and would shock 
librarians in Scandinavia and in Britain, where complete coverage has 
been achieved. 


In Indonesia, complete coverage has been achieved very easily. The 
whole of the finance for library service comes from the state and it 
has been possible to decide on the establishment of 189 carefully 
spaced state service depots from which service can be given to the 
whole country. But in Scandinavia and in Britain complete coverage 
has been achieved through units of local government; and this is very 
much more difficult. 


We share with the United States and Canada the problem of 
achieving complete coverage. | have tried to outline some of the 
devices which are being used successfully. They are: demonstrations, 
establishment and integration grants, and continuation grants for the 
maintenance of co-operative units of library service. In New Zealand 
also, | think that these devices could be successful. Something of this 
kind is needed if we are to persuade cities and boroughs to share 
their established resources with the counties, where resources, in most 
places, have not yet been established. 


We may now have reached a stage where we can begin the district 
and regional projects recommended by the Munn Barr Report. We 
may now have librarians enough to undertake it and we may now have 
had enough experience in the co-operative use of books. The Country 
Library Service programme since 1938 has been an effective demon- 
stration of the fact that regional use of books is more important than 
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local ownership of hooks. Since 1941, when the Book Resources 
Committee began its book-coverage project, we have had available 
throughout New Zealand the whole range of materials of any value 
in the English language. This has been possible in the past through 
the co-operation of university and special libraries, who have assisted 
in the co-operative development of our national book resources. We 
may be able to begin now the development of our district and regional 
resources; but this also will require the co-operation of university and 
special libraries. 


SOME POINTS IN READING 
PUBLIC LIBRARY REPORTS 


T. B. ONEILL 


Tuts article has been written to assist students doing Section 5 (a) of 
the NZLA Certificate, but may also be of some interest to other 
librarians. Its aim is to indicate some of the points to be looked for 
in reading a public library report, and to provide a guide, of a very 
approximate nature, for assessing the library’s performance at these 
points which should add up to giving a general picture of its services. 
But the student should apply figures quoted as guides only with reser- 
vations; public libraries vary, and conditions change. In particular 
the proportions given assume an artificial stability which is virtually 
non-existent, and allowances must be made for the stage of the 
library’s development. Finally, the article is to a considerable extent 
based on the opinions and experience of one person. Any contro- 
versial opinions are, of course, the responsibility of the author, not of 
the NZLA. 


Public library reports contain the report of the librarian on the 
work and development of the library for the previous year ending on 
the 31st March. The report usually consists of text and statistical 
tables or diagrams. In New Zealand it is made to the Town Clerk 
(where the local authority is the controlling authority) and is pre- 
sented to the Library Committee for consideration and then to the 
Council for adoption. 
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Public library reports are of three general types: 
(i) The report which is intended solely for the Library Committee 


and the Council. It is usually on three to four mimeographed sheets | 


of paper, contains a bare minimum of information, and it is often 
difficult for an outsider to obtain a copy of it. 

(ii) The report which, it is hoped, will be read by all interested 
persons and of which two or three hundred copies may be distributed, 
many to other librarians. This type of report goes into considerable 
detail, both in its comment and its statistics, and occurs among the 
better public libraries of some size in N.Z. 

(iii) The type of report which is meant as a piece of publicity for 
the general reader. It presents simple information in an easily 
digested form, and aims to catch the eye with striking diagrams, etc. 
Such reports appear for the most part in the U.S., and Miss Carnell, 
in her Library Administration, p. 137-8, gives an example of one. 
It is distributed, of course, as widely as possible. 

This article is written with the second type of report primarily in 
mind. The text of the report should give an account of the library’s 
policy. The opinions, being those of an individual librarian, may be 
debatable, but the report should say what is being attempted by the 
library. The text often contains some explanation of the statistics, 
e.g., a theory as to why issues have fallen or membership risen. 

But to obtain an adequate picture of a public library’s services it 
is necessary to go to the statistics themselves. 

For satisfactory service to a community a public library needs an 
adequate building, sufficient staff (both qualified and unqualified), 
and enough books of all classes, adequately maintained by new 
accessions. The following considerations assist a librarian in judging 
from statistics how well a public library is doing its job. (It is 
necessary to remember that statistics can give no information on 
aspects of the library’s services which cannot be measured, e.g., 
whether the staff seem to like their work, or to despise every borrower 
who comes in.) 


Expenditure. The NZLA standard of expenditure for larger public 
libraries is 7/6 per head of population, divided roughly between 
books 30 per cent., staff 50 per cent., and other expenses 20 per 
cent. The book vote is the most flexible, and, in the face of financial 
stringency, is the most easily cut, but it should not fall far below 
30 per cent. for a balanced library. Smaller libraries serving under 
15,000 people tend to be able to raise less money per head, but quite 
apart from the problem of size of the unit, a well-maintained Free 
Lending service, with a few quick reference books, cannot be provided 
for under 5/- per head of population served. 


Membership. The report should show the number of adult and 
junior borrowers, divided into those resident in the borough and those 
from outside it. The percentage membership is that of the number 
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of resident members to the latest estimate of the borough population 
(not of the “urban area”) and should not be below 30 per cent. The 
percentage of junior membership (about 1/Sth of the population is 
between 4-15 years of age) should be higher than the combined adult 
and junior figure given above (50 per cent. or over is not impossible). 


The report should state how up-to-date membership figures are. 
If everybody who has ever joined the library is included, the figures 
are of little value. Following re-registration, on the other hand, it 
takes at least a year before all occasional borrowers have rejoined. 

Issues. These should at least be divided under: Rental, Free Fiction, 
Free Non-Fiction by Dewey classes, and Children’s issues. A division 
of Rental issues into fiction and non-fiction is useful for comparison 
between different libraries. If there is a separate Intermediate collec- 
tion the figures of issues from this collection is useful. It is also 
desirable to have Free and Rental magazine issues counted separately. 
This is because two of the most important relationships in Lending 
statistics are between /ssues and Stock and Issues and Accessions, and 
to estimate them, it is necessary to have book issues separately. 


The first relationship indicates how much of the book-stock is on 
the shelves at any time, and how long books will take to wear out. In a 
Rental Collection books may issue up to an average of 20 times a 
year, which means that only about 1|/Sth of the books will be on the 
shelves at any time. This, of course, tends to include most of the 
least popular books, so “dead stock” must be weeded quickly and 
rigorously. What borrowers want here is not a wide range of choice 
at once, but rather different books on the shelf at each visit. If this 
rate of turnover for books in the Rental Collection falls below 10 per 
annum there must be too many books on the shelves nobody wants 
to read. 

For Free Fiction it is necessary to have a greater amount of 
shelving and a greater number of titles available, so that the rate of 
turnover should be between 10-15 per annum. But, where this rate 
sinks to half that of the Rental Collection or less, it means that the 
Free stock is less attractive than it should be as compared with the 
Rental stock. 


For Children’s Stock the rate of turnover should be about the same 
as for Free Fiction, i.e., 10-15 per annum. 


With Non-Fiction Lending Stock the librarian’s aim is to build up 
attractive, reasonably comprehensive collections of books, on various 
subjects. Statistics of issues seldom show if this is being done, as a 
high rate of Non-Fiction issues can be built up with “best-seller” 
books, and, on the other hand, a low rate of issues may not mean 
that the Non-Fiction collection is of a serious nature, but that it is 
moribund. A handy guide is the rate of issues from the 600s and 700s 
which, if it approaches 10 per annum of the open-shelf stock in these 
sections, and if the issues are reasonably numerous, indicates that an 
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attractive selection of the useful and popular books in these fields is 
being purchased. This is only a guide if the Non-Fiction book-stock 
is primarily a lending one. 

The other relationship, that between /ssues and Accessions, shows 
how the book-stock is being maintained. If not enough new books are 
purchased to replace the ones that are worn out by borrowers, the 
physical condition of the book-stock deteriorates rapidly. There is 
considerable variation between libraries in the rate at which books 
wear out, but, as a rough guide, satisfactory ratios of accessions to 
issues are 1:55-60 for Rental books; about 1:80 for Free Fiction 
(assuming many of these books will be rebound), and about 1:40-50 
for Children’s books. The latter is high because of the short life of 
Children’s books, particularly those for the very young. 

Most Non-Fiction books are bought because they are good books 
in their subject, and are necessary to build up adequate subject cover- 
age. Their presence is justified on these grounds, not that they 
necessarily be worn out with issuing, though those bought for Lending 
should be on the whole. Except for the popular books on travel, 
adventure, and biography (mostly in the 900s), the ratio of accessions 
to issues of Non-Fiction, therefore, by itself, gives little information. 

Total issue figures can be very misleading as, by themselves, they 
tell nothing about the quality of the issues. A very large issue does 
not usually mean a good library. Some useful points in assessing an 
issue are: 

(i) There should be at least two Children’s issues per head of 
total population per year. 

(ii) Non-Fiction issues should also total two per head of popula- 
tion per year and, of these, less than 50 per cent. should be in the 
900s. 

(iii) The question of the ratio of Free to Rental issues is a compli- 
cated one, but, in the author’s opinion, it is unsatisfactory for Rental 
issues to be above 45 per cent. of total Adult issues. A figure below 
this is not necessarily satisfactory as the Free issues may include light 
fiction, and it is the ratio of light to serious reading which is 
important. 

The publication of a sample of the year’s issue is a considerable 
help in appraising the value of a library’s issue as it shows, for 
instance, what sort of books are issuing as Free Fiction and what the 
issue is in particular subjects such as cookery or popular science. 

Book-stock. As the books borrowers take out depend on what the 
library has on the shelves, the sample of issues is a good indication of 
the quality of the book-stock. As with issues, sheer number of books 
may be misleading if they are obsolete and unattractive. The point 
of a large book-stock is that it should have a better chance of con- 
taining any particular book or up-to-date information on any subject. 
Thus it has a better chance of satisfying any particular demand. 
Obviously a small library cannot hope to do this effectively. For 
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is lending only, a public library neeas a stock of three books per 
ck library member and for children’s stock at least one book for each 
school child, or approximately 1:5 of total population. 


— Some guide to the quality of Non-Fiction stock can be gained from 
_ the velationship between Accessions and Stock. Where the number of 

he new Non-Fiction books purchased in a year is less than 10 per cent. 
os of the total Non-Fiction stock (excluding stack-room books), it is 
- unlikely that the stock is being adequately maintained. 

hen Reference services. lt is very difficult to evaluate a reference service 


50) from statistics. No really satisfactory method of presenting reference 
statistics seems possible, though the Enoch Pratt classification of 
reference work (Carnell, E. J. Library Administration. p. 133), if 
ks generally used, would have some comparative value. Reference 
services depend on a good book-stock, both of books available for 


ce lending and purely reference books, and of periodicals and indexes, 
ng together with a staff who know how to use them. In fact, a good 
el, indication of a library’s reference services is the trained staff it 
ns employs. 
yn. Stafj. A public library requires a full-time staff member (or the 
ey equivalent) for approximately every 20,000 issues per year. The mere 
eS “housekeeping” work involved in a library issuing 50,000 books per 
an annum will keep one person occupied without doing any ordering, 
cataloguing, or reference work. Therefore, a library with only one 
of staff member to about 50,000 issues per annum can do little more 
than the work of issuing, carding, and shelving books. To perform all 
ie, its other functions effectively, a library of any size requires qualified 
he staff for the positions of Chief Librarian and Children’s Librarian 


and for Reference work. Any large library that has not, as an absolute 
minimum, 25 per cent. of its staff qualified, must be seriously 


cw handicapped, particularly with its reference work. 

8 Other services. It is worthwhile looking at the range of services the 
ht library provides; the lending of prints and records, work with schools, 
i. with Adult Education and similar groups, in hospitals, etc. But the 

basis of public library service in New Zealand is work with books and 

nie | the lending of books, and the intelligent reading of a public library 
or report can tell you a great deal about this. 
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THE PROVISION OF 
FOREIGN LANGUAGE BOOKS 
IN NEW ZEALAND LIBRARIES 


D. G. ESPLIN 


Tuts discussion is restricted to books only, and excludes periodicals 
and music, both of which deserve separate treatment. 

Within the University of New Zealand, Modern Languages were first 
taught at Otago from 1873 and at Canterbury from 1873 or 1874. 
Auckland was next (from 1895), and Victoria began in 1899. So that 
in the case of two of the four colleges, librarians have had over fifty 
years, and, in the case of the other two, over seventy-five years in which 
to build up our modern language collections. This is at least as long as 
the more junior universities in both England and America have 
enjoyed. But I would submit that the result, as we see it on our 
shelves today, is quite lamentable, and I would also suggest that our 
current buying policy, if indeed we do have a policy, is not much 
better than that of our predecessors. For example, within the past 
few years requests have appeared on Book Resources from two 
university libraries, one for various works of Saint-Exupery and _ the 
other for certain works of Hofmannsthal. In the second case, there 
was no response. While assessment of the literary merits of these 
two authors may vary, there is no doubt at all of their importance 
within their respective literatures. Again, a request was put forward 
for a standard text of university level, Steinhausen-Deutsche geistes- 
und Kulturgeschichte . . . without result. It is surely not necessary 
to emphasise my previous remarks further, except to state the self- 
evident fact that the same appalling gaps exist in foreign language 
material in all other subjects and, not least, in a New Zealand 
speciality, the literature of New Zealand and the Pacific Islands. 1 
am well aware that the greater part of the time during which New 
Zealand university libraries were built up was in lean years, but these 
years were by no means as lean as our modern language collections 
would make it appear (throughout this discussion I am using the 
modern language collections, as such, as the yard-stick of our per- 
formance). To a very large extent, the blame for this lamentable state 
lies on the librarian’s doorstep. For even a very small allocation 
used in accord with a formulated buying policy and with co-operation 
from the teaching staffs, can show quite remarkable results over : 
period of years. 


This paper was presented at the Scientific and Technical Librarians 
Seminar held at the NZLA Conference, Christchurch, 23rd February, 1956. 
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While there is a responsibility on the librarian to provide books 
for all courses taught, there has been, and is, an unfortunate attitude 
of mind towards the buying of foreign language books. In most cases 
we are not conscious of it and rarely do we voice it. It is an uncritical 
assumption rather on these lines: “It is obviously quite a good book, 
but it is German etc., and who will read it? In any case there are 
so many books in English which we should buy.” In a recent number 
of New Zealand Libraries, the following statement appeared in an 
article written by a senior member of a public library staff, someone 
who undoubtedly is in a position to wield considerable influence: 


“Again, the ‘standard work’ on a particular subject may well be 
in any one of a number of foreign languages.” 

This statement, within its context, is obviously an expression ot 
this uncritical assumption | have just mentioned. I do not believe 
that there is any real warrant for this assumption. Foreign language 
books in New Zealand must have a comparatively limited public, as 
indeed do foreign language books in other countries. But a limited 
public is no reason whatsoever for failure to provide the books, for 
in university and special libraries we are continually dealing with a 
limited public. Certainly, in the case of many of the scientific books 
we buy, the ultimate reading public, in New Zealand, during the 
currency of the book, may not number more than half-a-dozen people 
at the outside. 


As I have said, we are continually dealing with a limited public, 
but, while the majority of students may never open a foreign language 
book during their courses, there is always a small proportion of very 
good students who are able to read in languages other than English. 
It is the unfortunate tendency of New Zealand education to provide 
for the majority and to allow that small proportion to fend for them- 
selves. It is a tendency that should be resisted within the university. 
The University teaching staffs do attempt to foster this minority, and 
rightly so, and we, as a part of that teaching staff, should face up to 
our obligations and provide the necessary books. The number of 
people involved in any one course has no bearing whatsoever on the 
scale on which books should be provided, the determining factor 
being, in a University library, the syllabus and, in a special library, 
the special interest for which that library was created. Not only must 
adequate provision of books be made for teaching purposes but, 
beyond that, we have a responsibility, not only to our own profes- 
sional standards but also to all users of our libraries, to provide a well - 
rounded collection. 


I have tried to show our responsibilities both to the students and 
to ourselves. There remains, however, a most important responsibility 
to the teaching staff, as such, and it is this responsibility that is most 
often evaded. Here we may plead lack of finance, but again our 
disinclination plays a large part. A teaching staff must be given the 
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opportunity to keep abreast of its subject and enabled to carry out 
research in it. Between infrequent sabbatical leaves it is only through 
books and periodicals that they can do so. They should be encouraged 
to voice their desires and encouraged in them by the attitude of the 
librarian to the acquisition of books for their needs. New Zealand 
University staffs are suffering and will continue to suffer a drop in 
quality. Inadequate salaries comprise only one side of the story, the 
lack of facilities for research being another and most important side. 
One of the prime facilities is the provision of an adequate library, and 
no library is adequate that does not contain a high proportion of 
foreign language material. This is self-evident, but a few examples 
may not go amiss. To start close to home for librarians, a large part 
of the history of bibliography is available only in German—in 
medieval history Potthast, Wegweiser durch die Geschichtswerke des 
Europaischen mittelalters bis 1500; the standard bibliography on 
Japan, Nachod, Bibliographie von Japan . . . ; the greater part of the 
bibliography of incunabula, and so on. The great indispensable 
“Handbucher” in so many subjects—Beilstein’s Handbuch der organ- 
ischen chemie; Handbuch der Zoologie . . . of Kukenthal; the 
Handbuch der Physik of Flugge; and the new Handbuch der Pflan- 
zen physiologie, are without comparable equivalents in English. In 
French—Vidal de la Blanche, Géographie universelle; Traite de 
zoologie . . . of Grasse; Traite de Paleontologie of Piveteau; and that 
is to omit the many thousand monographs that will never be trans- 
lated. 


We must be prepared to allocate our admittedly insufficient 
financial resources equitably and, equally important, to use them 
cheerfully and willingly. 

In the past we have largely failed to do this and at present we are 
not doing a great deal better, as is evidenced by the lists of ordered 
foreign language material that circulate amongst some of our libraries. 
We must do much more. 


Who should provide this foreign language material? Is it purely a 
University and special library responsibility? Certainly a great deal of 
it is, but by no means all. 

The following analysis of the requests that have appeared on 
hook resources sheets since its inception in October 1943 should help 
us to see more clearly who should provide this material. 

A few brief words in explanation of this graph: 

(i) The figures are yearly totals, mid-October to mid-October, 
and, if anything, they are conservative. 

(ii) Only books that were specifically asked for in a foreign 
language have been included. 


(iii) The distinction between public and university and special 
libraries is, I think, self-evident. 
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No. of requests for Foreign Language Books which appeared on 
Book Resources, 18th October, 1943—14th October, 1955. 


Not only have requests for foreign language material increased 
considerably since 1943, and this during a time when the Union 
catalogue was becoming more complete, but quite a large and increas- 
ing proportion of the requests have come from public libraries. The 
totals requests have been fairly evenly divided between French and 
German (with only a few in other languages) and also between 
technical and scientific (these two together) and other works. 

These figures show that the public libraries have a responsibility 
in the matter, a responsibility that I believe they have evaded almost 
completely. | would suggest that public libraries, if they face their 
evident responsibilities, should co-operate with their local university 
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library in the acquisition of this material so that our inadequate 
resources may be put to the best use. 

To public librarians | would say that foreign language books will 
not cost appreciably more and in most cases less than similar English 
books. Also, in both France and Germany, there are numerous series 
which correspond with Penguin and Pocket books, for, after all, 
Germany was the originator of such series. 

In the provision of books in foreign languages we have on the 
whole failed. We must do much better, and in a country with library 
resources such as ours we must do it together as far as is compatible 
with the necessary aims and objects of our own libraries. 


* * + 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


NATIONAL LIBRARY 


Sir, 
My article on the proposed National Library has produced three 


replies, and | should be obliged if you would allow me to say a word 
or two about them. 


I have re-read the article carefully and there seems to be only one 
sentence—the last—that refers to the public libraries that Mr. Perry 
and Mr. Tolley come out to defend. But I had better say a word 
about that. In the final sentence a contrast is drawn between 
“circulating libraries” on the one hand, which provide “recreational” 
reading and “weekend diversion,” and, on the other hand, a National 
Library such as | hope for, that will foster “those inquiries upon 
which the higher interests of the people depend”—that is to say, 
learning and research. This was not altogether a happy contrast, 
because some public libraries do a good deal more than provide 
“recreational” reading and “weekend diversion.” But still the con- 
trast remains between a library such as | am advocating, that will 
provide for learning and research, and all those libraries that are 
mainly concerned with recreational reading. That public libraries are 
thus concerned I believe to be true. 





1 really do not understand how Mr. Perry gets out of this the view 
that there is “implicit throughout” my article the idea that the public 
library is a “shabby relation” of the university library; and I am still 
more astonished by his statement that he has had occasion to rebuke 
me for the same sort of thing before. He refers to an article that | 
wrote for N.Z. Libraries in 1945. The fact is that in that article I set 
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yut to show that all of us—“we New Zealand librarians’”—were 
engaged in a common task, the task of educating the community; 
and at that time Mr. Perry, instead of complaining that I was regard- 
ing the public libraries as “shabby relations” of the university 
libraries, went so far as to emphasise the value of what I said. He 
was kind enough to add that (Mr. Miller) “has always been more 
successfully objective towards our work than most others who pursue 
it” and that his analysis was “extremely good for us.” 

| think, sir, that there is as little reason now as there was then 
to regard me as an enemy of public libraries. 

Perhaps | may add one word about poor relations? When | look 
at the splendid building in Mercer Street and compare it with our 
meagre and makeshift arrangement at Victoria College, and when | 
look at the splendid building that has just been erected at Lower 
Hutt and compare it with the nightmare arrangements at Canterbury 
College, | have no doubt who are really the “shabby relations.” | 
feel, indeed, a bit like the poor woman in the Scriptures who asked 
for no more than the crumbs that fell from the rich man’s table. | 
feel this even more strongly when | look at the financial statements 
of the public libraries and see the astonishing sums that they spend 
on books. “The College libraries,” as Mr. Perry says, “may not all 
have been so successful.” How right he is! and how clear it is whom 
he really regards as the poor relations! 

On the real question that my article dealt with, namely the question 
whether the National Library should be for scholars or for general 
readers, there is no need for me to go over the ground again. | want 
to have a learned library, like the British Museum or the Library 
of Congress, and not a circulating library, heavily engaged in provid- 
ing recreational reading, including novels and books for children, like 
the National Library Service. The issue is quite plain. We must make 
up our minds. 

But I would like to refer briefly to two points. 


Mr. Bagnall attributes to me a statement that “the Association's 
book coverage programme is simply silly.” What, in fact, I said, was 
that “at one time” the idea was often expressed in NZLA circles 
that “all the books in the English language” should be made available 
in New Zealand libraries. This I described as silly. And there is some 
reason to believe that the NZLA thought so too; for it introduced 
the word “worthwhile” before the word “books.” Its aim now is not 
to see that “all” but only “all worthwhile books” are made available. 


All three writers chide me for suggesting that book-selection to 
meet the needs of scholars and research workers is a matter for experts. 
Mr. Perry says that that’s all very well, but where are the experts? 
Well, all | had in mind was simply that in university libraries we are 
in close touch with teachers and researchers and rely on them to keep 
us in touch with the literature of their own subject, and to tell us 
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what they need. The experts exist pientifully in the university, and it 
is the business of the library, in so far as its resources allow, to 
provide what they want. 

I do not think that the job will be so well done in a National 
Library which is simply an extension of the present National Library 
Service. 

There are other questions raised in the three letters of my 
colleagues, but I feel that I have said enough for today. 

Harold Miller, 


Librarian, Victoria University College. 


LIBRARY BUILDINGS 
Sir, 

In 1947, library buildings were bad. And John Harris in a fighting 
speech said so. But I protest at Mr. Rogers’s remarks! The new public 
libraries at Papatoetoe, Mokau, Eltham, Takaka, Takapuna, North- 
cote, Island Bay, Motueka, and half a dozen other places are not to 
be lightly dismissed. Did our ex-President see the plans for Morrins- 
ville, Howick, Blenheim, Kaikoura, Te Puke, Upper Hutt, Geraldine, 
and all the other towns where new buildings are going up? Library 
buildings have improved, Mr. Editor, public library buildings have 
improved. 

Priscilla Taylor. 


* * * 


A LIBRARY USER’S VIEWS 


1 cannot help feeling, however, that in the minds of the general 
public and, to a large extent also, in the minds of those who, in 
positions of authority, have an influence upon library policy and 
upon what can and what cannot be done, libraries and library services 
are still regarded more as an amenity than as a necessity. . . . It may 
well be that the Library Association ought now to consider how best 
to ensure that the general public can easily acquire a more just view 
of the significance and importance of libraries and the indispensable 
service they render... . 

reading has become [in the present century] a much more 
varied activity, but if we regard the present nature of more complex 
modern needs as supplanting and making out of date and unimportant 
the simple and ordinary needs of someone who wants a book to read 
for no better reason than that he likes reading—which is, after all, 
perhaps the best reason of all for wanting a book—we shall do more 
harm by our lack of humanity than we do good by an apparent 
increase in efficiency. 


Sir Philip Morris in his Presidential Address to the Library Association, delivered 
at Southport on 20th September, 1955. 
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BOOKBINDING — REPAIRS 


We are binding for 40 main libraries and are able to 
cope with several more. We bind in Winterbottom’s 
bookcloth or Dominion Vellum. Our prices displayed 
are quoted only for Public Libraries and Schools. 


BOOKS Up to 9" x 6"—3/6 each. 
Up to 11” x 7"—5/1 each. 
Up to 15” x 10”—10/10 each. 
SEWING 1/- to 1/6 extra—undertaken where 
necessary. Stitchless binding also 
undertaken where necessary. 
MAGAZINES Covers stiffened -—Up to 10” x 7” 
2/- each. 
Over 10” x 7”—2/6 each. 
Magazines returned expeditiously 


CAMBRIDGE BOOKBINDING SERVICE 
Empire Street, Cambridge P.O. Box 57 








LIBRARIANS! 


We are in Business to procure your requirements as 
EFFICIENTLY and as SPEEDILY as possible. 
USE OUR FACILITIES for obtaining English and 
American Books. We have had long and continued 
experience in importing. 


REMEMBER! 
for SPEEDY and RELIABLE SERVICE 


Call, Write or Telephone 


HYNDMAN’S LTD. 
69 GEORGE STREET 
Phone 70-174 DUNEDIN P.O. Box 617 




















































AUTHOR GRADINGS 
A Standard 
AB Popular—fair standard 
{A] Promising 
B Popular 


POPULARITY 
is indicated by asterisks (maxi- 
mum three) after the _ title 
gradings. 


Abrahams, Peter, 1919- . A 


“Traces the rise and fall of a young 
African politician . . . a genuinely 
poweriul political novel, well written 
and informative, if rather disjointed.” 

Maurice Richardson in NSN _ 12-5- 
56. Ab**. 


Asch, Sholem, 1880- . A. The prophet, 
tr. by Arthur Saul Super. Macdonald, 
1956. 16/-. “The protagonist is the 
later of the two Isaiahs, the prophet 
of the end of the Babylonian cap- 
tivity; but the hero and heroine are 
Israel and Rachel the mother of 
Israel. In the language of great 
power, though marred by excessive 
prolixity, the author describes the 
feelings of the exiled Jews.” TLS 
4-5-56. A*. 

Bacchelli, Ricardo, 1891- . A. Son of 
Stalin, tr. by Kathleen Nott. Secker & 
Warburg, 1956. 15/-. “In ‘The mill on 
the Po’ Signor Bacchelli demonstrated 
; his amazing fertility of inven 
tion: every minor character . . . was 
displayed in the round. [Here] he 
shows the same strength, in a more 
difficult field; in fact it might be said 
that his minor characters are more 
convincing than his hero. . This is 
a book on which every alert ‘political 
mind must form its own opinion, for 
everyone who is awake should read 
it."—TLS 4-5-56. 


The sullen bell. M. Joseph, 1956. 
15/-. “Mr. Davin writes about a 
soon after the war. .. . The writing 
is nice and clear, the dialogue natural 
and the London evocation is _ vivid 


FICTION LIST 


MONTHLY SUPPLEMENT TO NZLA LIST 


a 
wreath tor Udomo. Faber, 1956. 15/-. 


Davin, Daniel oo 1913- . A/AB. 





TITLE GRADINGS AND 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


A Highest level: wholly free 
Ab_ Second level: mainly free 
AB Third level: equally free and 


rental 


aB- Fourth level: mainly rental 
ab “Fifth level: no particular re- 


commendation. 
B Stock commercial level: 
wholly rental 


O May cause offence. 


1. STANDARD TITLES BY ESTABLISHED AUTHORS. 


enough.’’—Maurice Richardson in 
NSN 12-5-56. AB**. 

McCarthy, Mary, 1912- . A. A charmed 
life. Weidenfeld & Nicolson, 1956. 
15/-. “‘Miss McCarthy, who has ac- 
quired a heart since | last read her, 
writes about intellectuals in = an 
artists’ colony on the coast of New 
England. . . . The awful community 
is magnificently drawn and so, in 
fact, in a different way, is Martha, 
the truth- ‘loving wife who wants to 
resist’ it.”"—Mary Scrutton in NSN 
28-4-56. Ab*. 

Pritchett, Victor Sawdon, 1900- . A. 
Collected stories. Chatto & Windus, 
1956. 20/-. “*. . . quite the best since 
- H.] Lawrence’s .. . his length 
‘ is the longish short story.’- 
G. W. Stonier in NSN 28-4-56. A*. 


Warren, Robert Penn, 1905- . A. Band 


of angels. Eyre & Spottiswoode, 1956. 
18/ ‘Band of Angels’ is, I think, 
the best novel he has yet written. The 
place and time he has chosen to 
know—nineteenth century Kentucky 

come alive with a thickness and 
sureness that is almost uncanny and 


in a way sinister. . *—Donat 
O'Donnell in NSN _ 19-5- 56. Ab**. 
Wilson, Angus, 1914- . A. Anglo- 


Saxon attitudes. Secker & Warburg, 
1956. 15/-. “A novel about the 
conscience as it worries two genera- 
tions of a middle-class family whose 
ample money comes out of steel and 
whose brains have gone into the 
academic world and popular politics. 

The novel is closely patterned; 
indeed one of its great pleasures is in 
its construction.”—V. §S. Pritchett in 
NSN 12-5-56. A*. 
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2. SELECTED TITLES BY NEW AUTHORS. 


Beckett, Samuel. Molloy. Halcyon 
press [19567]. 13/6. “We leap ‘ 
into a century and place of Mr. Beck- 
ctt’s own imagining. It could be the 
twentieth century, it could be the 
twenty-second; it could equally be a 
bog in Ireland in the Dark Ages. Led 
by the experimental writer and his 
‘stream of consciousness’ we meander 
like some muegy stream in county 
Galway .. .”"—A. Rhodes in Listener. 
5-1-56. A. 

Dodson, Kenneth. Away all boats. 
Angus & Robertson, 1955, 16/-. “I 
am afraid that Kenneth Dodson’s 
‘Away all boats’ is too honest, too 
accurate a novel to be the popular 
success it should be. I have not read 
a better book on the war—not at sea, 


but on the shallow fringes of the 
ocean.”’—Saturday Review 27-2-56, 
AB***, 

Harcourt-Smith, Simon. The heart of 
a rose. Constable, 1956. 15/-. . 
less a novel than an evocation ‘of 
Venice in the Sixties . . . it contains 
some of the best prose written in the 
last ten years. . .’—J. Raymond in 
NSN 5-5-56. Ab**. 

Wilson, Sloan. The man in the grey 
flannel suit. Cassell, 1956. 12/6. “In 
its picture of suburban American life 
among the declining middle classes 
Mr. Wilson’s book achieves a memor- 
able definition: its account of life as 
an assistant to a respectable tycoon is 
no less brilliantly convincing.”—TLS 
20-5-56. AB***. 


OTHER RECOMMENDATIONS INCLUDING BELOW 
STANDARD TITLES BY ESTABLISHED AUTHORS. 


Abercrombie, Patricia Barnes, pseud. 
of Barnes, Patricia. Victor and the 
vanquished. Gollancz, 1956. 12/6. 
“Undoubtedly a great advance in her 
work’s poise and maturity. . . . Miss 
Abercrombie is by nature an allusive 
writer, and her talent flourishes in an 
atmosphere of speculation and vague 


chicanery rather than in the direct 
depiction of emotion. - 
27-4-56. AB. 

Holden, Inez, 1906- B. 
Bodley Head, 1956. 11/6. “This is 
very nearly a very good novel indeed. 
Unfortunately it does not all carry 


The adults. 


conviction. : get the impression 
that Miss Holden has been inhibiting 
herself rather, perhaps in her deter- 
mination to get so many socially sig- 
nificant items.”-—Maurice Richardson 
in NSN 12-5-56. AB*. 

Lemelin, Roger, 1919- In quest of 
splendour, tr. by Harry Lorin 
Binesse. Barker, 1956. 13/6. “A some- 
what laborious and prim account of 
the devious temptations that stand 
between a young’ French-Canadian 
and the priesthood. Mr. Lemelin 
apparently has a high reputation in 
Canada, but this, the third of his 
novels to be translated into English, 
wavers in its technique unsatisfac- 
torily between the antique and the 
modern.”"—TLS 2-3-56. Ab 

Nathan, Robert, 1894- . AB/B. Sir 
Henry. Barker, 1956. 10/6. * 
represent[s] an exercise in sophisti- 
cated innocence . its hero... a 
dragon - killing, maiden - succouring 
knight from medieval fairyland.”— 
TLS 24-2-56. AB*. ; 

Sagan, Francoise. Un certain sourire. 
(Published in Paris in French.) 
1956. “Mdlle. Sagan has done it 


again. . . . As in the first book so 
here again we find the cynicism, the 
acute and sensitive self-consciousness, 
the almost clinical examination of the 
ego as it is submitted to the special 
conditions with which the story sur- 
rounds it. . . . This new novel is the 
account of a direct experience in 
love. Mdlle. Sagan’s writing . . has 
greatly improved.””— TLS 20-4-56. 
Ab***. 


Sully, Kathleen. Canaille. Peter Davies, 


1956. 13/6. - » @ Matural, direct 
and startling "writer whose felicities 
have a perhaps deceptively fortuitous 
appearance. . . . Miss Sully is a 
Sunday writer (to adapt a phrase 
from another art) and a very good 
one.""—TLS 27-4-56. Ab*. 


Tracy, Honor. The straight and nar- 


row i path. 


“ 


Methuen, 1956. 12/6. 
tells how an English anthro- 
pologist in an Irish village reports local 
customs to an English newspaper and 
refuses to withdraw his statement. . . 
she is at her best on the Irish Church 

[which] she regards as the mortal 
disease of her country ... a fas- 
cinating book.’-—Mary Scrutton in 
NSN 28-4-56. AB* 


White, Patrick. Tree «+ man. Eyre & 


Spottiswoode, 1956. 18/-. “An Aus- 
tralian epic which . is really a 
remarkable achievement. It tells the 
story of a young man who clears 
land in a virgin forest, of the other 
settlers who later surround him, of 
his marriage, his children, and death. 
It manages to do something ex- 
tremely difficult, to tell the story of 
a people who are essentially inarticu- 
late.""—Mary Scrutton in NSN 28-4-56. 
AB**. 
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